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SOUTH-WESTERN  AFRICA. 

The  last  number  of  the  Repository  contained  an  account  of 
the  efforts  of  Captain  Edward  Harrington,  of  Beverly,  Mass., 
in  command  of  the  ship  Sea  Mew,  to  open  up  trade  with  the 
natives  of  South-Western  Africa — especially  with  those  reached 
from  Great  Fish  Bay.  We  conclude  our  extracts  from  his 
Journal,  showing  his  experience  and  what  he  learned  of  Wal- 
wich  Bay  and  Flamingo  River,  and  Little  Fish  Bay  and  Ele- 
phant Bays,  and  their  immediate  interior. 

July  3,  1843 — The  first  part  of  the  day  light  winds  and  calms ; 
towards  the  latter  part  a moderate  breeze  sprung  up ; stood 
in  towards  the  land,  and  at  8 o’clock  in  the  evening  came  to 
anchor  in  Walwich  Bay,  in  four  and  a half  fathoms,  muddy 
bottom. 

July  4. — At  7 a.  M.  went  on  shore,  where  I was  me^  by  a 
tribe  of  Hottentots,  about  fifty  in  number,  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  nearly  devoured  me  by  begging  every  thing  I 
had  about  me,  even  to  my  shirt  and  buttons.  I lost  three  but- 
tons from  my  jacket,  and  a handkerchief  out  of  my  pocket  before 
I could  extricate  myself  from  them.  I insisted  on  their  return- 
ing my  handkerchief.  The  chief  instituted  a search,  and  it 
was  found  upon  one  of  their  fair  sex.  After  making  the  whole 
a present  of  a small  piece  of  negro-head  tobacco,  and  to  the 
women  a few  beads,  I invited  the  chief  and  three  others  on 
board,  where  I made  them  a small  present,  and  let  them  see 
the  articles  I had  to  exchange  for  ivory,  bullocks,  gum  copal, 
and  some  minerals,  of  which  I had  samples.  They  made  me 
understand  that  they  had  only  two  bullocks  to  sell ; that  for 
want  of  food  in  that  region,  their  bullocks  were  far  off,  ten 
days’  journey,  in  a N.  E.  direction;  that  ivory  could  not  be 
obtained  in  less  than  twenty  days’  journey;*  and  that  at  the 
same  place  I could  obtain  gum  and  minerals.  I proposed  to  the 
chief  to  accompany  me  into  the  interior  with  some  of  his  men, 
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for  which  I would  pay  them  well  on  their  return.  He  declined; 
allegingthat  we  would  die  for  want  of  water,  as  there  was  none 
to  be  had  for  ten  da}’s  atter  leaving  the  Bay.  I requested  him 
to  sell  me  a tame  bullock,  to  carry  water  and  food  for  itself  and 
us.  He  made  me  to  understand  that  he  would  see  about  it. 
During  the  night  the  natives  slept  on  board,  and  July  5,  after 
an  importunate  begging  of  everything  they  saw  on  board,  I 
repaired  on  shore  with  them,  where  I was  met  with  the  same 
importunity  for  everything  I had,  as  the  day  before.  Towards 
noon  they  drove  down  two  bullocks,  for  which  I paid  them  one 
musket  and  eight  pounds  of  powder.  The  bullocks  were  in 
fine  order.  They  also  brought  down  three  goats,  for  which  I 
paid  them  six  pounds  of  iron.  The  natives  made  me  under- 
stand that  they  could  furnish  me  with  plenty  of  goals,  but  that 
they  had  no  more  bullocks. 

On  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  Juty,  by  invitation  of  the  natives, 
I went  to  their  villages.  Visited,  first,  one  S.  E.  by  S.,  four 
miles  distant,  from  a landing  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bay, 
situated  in  a small  valley,  surrounded  by  moderately  elevated 
sand  hills.  The  village  consisted  of  six  huts,  made  of  sticks 
and  covered  with  grass.  There  is,  one  hundred  rods  from  the 
village,  a spring  of  excellent  water,  from  which  I supplied  the 
ship  every  day  while  I remained  at  the  Bay.  Next,  I visited 
a village  of  eight  huts,  situated  two  miles  from  the  former  on 
the  same  course,  in  a small  valley,  and  likewise  watered  by  a 
spring  of  water  and  surrounded  by  sand  hills.  On  mounting 
the  northern  sand  hills  bordering  the  valley,  I perceived  an 
extensile  plain  with  a good  soil,  capable  of  producing,  in  or- 
dinary times,  food  for  ten  thousand  cattle,  but  at  present  ill 
dried,  parched,  arid,  and  desolate,  with  only  here  and  there 
a succulent  plant  or  herb  to  be  seen.  I found  the  plain  printed 
all  over  with  the  hoofs  of  cattle  and  goats,  but  not  a solitary 
one  of  either  to  be  seen  at  present.  After  surveying  this  plain 
I returned  to  the  village.  Thence  I travelled  on  a W.  S.  VV. 
course  eight  miles,  and  came  to  a village  eight  miles  distant 
from  the  landing  in  the  Bay,  and  bearing  from  the  landing 
S.  S.  W.  This  village  is  composed  often  huts,  and  situated  in 
an  extensive  plain,  watered  with  deep  springs;  but  I found  it 
as  dry  and  parched  as  the  former  one,  and  all  over  imprinted 
with  cattle’s  hoofs.  Around  the  village  there  were  grazing  on 
the  few  succulent  plants  that  could  be  found  a dozen  cows,  five 
calves,  one  steer,  and  about  fifty  goats.  On  seeing  around  the 
village  places  where  twenty  or  thirty  huts  had  stood,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  taken  up  not  long  ago,  I asked  the  na- 
tives by  signs  where  were  the  people  who  had  lived  in  them. 
They  pointed  me  to  the  plain  and  parched  vegetation,  and  made 
me  to  understand  that  they  had  gone  with  their  cattle  away 
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back  to  the  borders  of  a river,  to  find  food  for  their  cattle. 
The  number  of  their  cattle,  they  made  me  to  understand,  was 
four  hundred.  They  showed  me  the  plain,  saying  that  they 
could  not  get  food  there  for  them.  I made  signs  to  them  to  go 
and  drive  some  cattle  down,  and  I would  buj7  them,  and  pay 
them  for  their  labor.  They  replied  that  it  was  ten  days’  travel, 
and  that  the  cattle  would  die  on  the  way  for  the  want  of  food. 
On  the  8th,  the  chief  made  me  to  understand  that  he  could  not 
procure  me  a tame  bullock,  nor  were  any  of  the  people  willing 
to  go  farther  into  the  interior,  for  fear  of  dying  for  want  of  food 
and  water.  He  said  that  all  the  food  and  water  we  could 
carry  would  not  last  us  three  daj7s,  and  it  would  take  six  days 
to  get  over  the  sandy  desert;  that  when  plenty  rains  fall,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty;  that  even  in  the  desert  water  can  be 
found  then,  but  that  they  had  had  no  rain  for  a long  time; 
that  if  I wanted  goats  he  could  furnish  me  with  plent}7,  but 
that  he  had  no  bullocks;  that  the  cows  I saw  they  kept  to  fur- 
nish them  with  milk.  In  fact,  while  among  the  natives,  I could 
not  see  anything  that  furnished  them  with  food,  except  a few 
succulent  plants  growing  in  the  sand,  and  cow’s  and  goat’s  milk. 
Finding  nothing  among  the  natives,  or  any  prospect  of  com- 
munication with  the  interior,  to  warrant  my  delay  at  this  place 
any  longer,  I repaired  to  the  vessel. 

While  at  this  place,  I found  great  difficulty  in  making  myself 
understood  by  the  natives.  The  head  man  was  the  only  per- 
son who  had  any  idea  of  understanding  by  signs,  and  even  with 
him  it  was  very  difficult  to  hold  intercourse.  I have  no  doubt 
that,  at  times  when  there  is  no  drought,  a great  quantity  of 
cattle  could  be  procured  at  Walwich  Bay,  and  a considerable 
amount  of  ivory  from  the  interior.  The  chief  made  me  to 
understand  that  there  is  plenty  farther  back,  lying  over  the 
country.  But  I think  nothing  can  be  done  to  answer  a com- 
mercial enterprise  without  an  interpreter.  The  natives  are 
almost  wholly  void  of  ideas,  and  their  language  is  so  poor  that 
they  are  obliged  to  express  even  the  scanty  ideas  they  have 
by  smacking  their  torigues  against  the  roofs  of  their  mouths.* 

Captain  Iforton,  of  the  barque  Minerva,  of  New  York,  in- 
formed me  that  he  stayed  ten  days  at  Angra  Pequina,  and 
went  some  way  back,  without  encountering  a single  native, 
and  at  Ichaboe  eight  days  without  seeing  but  one  person. 

Beginning  to  be  short  of  provisions,  and  considering  the 
length  of  time  it  would  require  to  beat  up  to  Cape  Yottas,  and 
that  at  that  place  there  was  no  safe  harbor  for  my  vessel  to 
lay  in  at  this  season  of  the  year,  being  winter  and  subject  to 
continual  gales  of  wind,  I thought  it  best  to  return  to  the  north- 

*The  “ Hottentot  click a sound  peculiar  to  the  language  of  that  tribe,  and  a 
few  others  who  have  borrowed  it  from  them. — Ed. 
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ward.  Consequently,  I reached  my  vessel  at  4 p.  m.  on  the 
8th  of  July,  got  under  way,  and  stood  out  to  sea  from  Walwich 
Bay. 

July  16. — After  a passage  of  eight  days  of  light  winds  and 
calm  weather,  came  to  anchor  off  Flamingo  Biver,  a few  miles 
to  the  northward  of  Port  Alexander,  the  latter  being  unin- 
habited. The  only  natives  visiting  Port  Alexander  are  those 
inhabiting  the  borders  of  Flamingo  Biver.  I therefore  con- 
cluded to  come  to  anchor  off  the  latter  place,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  procuring  water  and  having  a quicker  communica- 
tion with  the  native  chiefs. 

July  17. — At  daylight,  having  sent  the  boats  after  water,  re- 
paired with  a few  yards  of  cloth,  beads,  and  a little  rum,  as 
presents,  to  the  native  villages.  After  travelling  five  and  a 
half  hours  along  the  bed  of  the  Flamingo  Biver,  which  is  now 
perfectly  dry — though  water  may  be  obtained  at  any  place  by 
digging,  say  two  feet  below  the  surface — and  having  encoun- 
tered a few  villages  and  enlisted  three  natives  as  guides,  I ar- 
rived at  two  large  villages  at  a little  distance  from  each  other, 
and  belonging  to  the  two  chiefs  I held  intercourse  with  on  my 
former  visit  at  Port  Alexander.  By  the  younger  chief  I was 
received  with  a quite  reluctant  welcome.  He  felt  indignant  at 
my  guides  for  bringing  a white  man  there  without  his  previous 
knowledge;  but  after  my  giving  him  a small  present,  he  became 
quite  reconciled,  and  extended  me  his  hand  in  welcome.  By 
the  elder  chief  T was  received  with  an  unreserved  welcome. 
Gave  him  a present,  and  a glass  of  rum  to  his  people.  I in- 
quired whether  he  had  collected  any  ivory  since  I had  been 
gone,  as  he  promised.  He  told  me  he  had  not;  that  he  had 
been  unable -to  send  back  into  the  country,  in  consequence  of 
one  of  his  sons  being  attacked  by  a lion  and  torn  in  pieces; 
and  that  of  two  others,  who  stood  in  his  defence,  one  had  his 
arm  mutilated,  and  the  other  was  badly  injured;  the  re- 
mainder of  his  people  were  obliged  to  procure,  by  hunting  wild 
game,  that  subsistence  for  their  families  which  agriculture  de- 
nied them,  on  account  of  their  having  had  no  rain  for  a long 
time.  Having  thus  ascertained  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
obtained  at  this  place,  and  having  received  two  pumpkins  from 
each  of  the  chiefs  present,  £ retraced  my  way  to  the  ship. 
Having  travelled  at  least  sixteen  miles  each  way,  I reached 
the  ship  at  7 p.  M.,  quite  tired,  if  not  perfectly  exhausted.  I 
then  got  under  way  and  stood  to  the  north. 

At  the  mouth  of  this  river  there  is  a fine  location  for  a fac- 
tory, close  by  a never-failing  spring  of  water.  One  mile  to 
the  S.  S.  W.  of  it,  a ship  may  lie,  where  I laid,  in  seven  or  eight 
fathoms  water,  all  the  year  round,  in  perfect  safety.  The  place 
is  four  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  anchorage  at  Port  Alex- 
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ander.  But  my  firm  conviction  is  that  nothing  could  be  done 
to  any  benefit  without  a permanent  factory,  or  a vessel  depot ; 
nothing  in  a less  time  than  six  or  eight  months  ; and  nothing 
without  having  efficient  men  to  tend  a factory,  and  to  penetrate 
into  the  country  from  ten  to  fifteen  and  twenty  days’  journey, 
with  a few  goods,  from  time  to  time,  to  purchase  ivory  and 
bullocks,  the  two  staple  articles,  at  present  known,  of  this  sec- 
tion of  country.  At  first  it  would  require  the  sacrifice  of  some 
time  and  some  expense,  by  wav  of  small  presents  to  the  chiefs 
of  different  tribes,  to  inspire  them  with  confidence  and  secure 
their  friendship.  That  being  gained,  one  could  conduct  any 
commercial  operation  he  should  choose  to  undertake.  He 
would  meet  with  a hearty  co-operation  from  the  natives  as 
guides  and  carriers,  for  the  trifling  compensation  of  a dollar 
and  a half  a month  in  goods,  for  wages,  subsistence,  and  all 
expenses.  The  weight  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
is  fifty  pounds  each,  on  their  journeys  to  the  interior.  The 
chiefs  informed  me  on  the  previous  occasion  at  Port  Alexander, 
on  my  showing  them  pieces  of  ivory  of  different  weights,  that 
it  can  be  purchased  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  per  pound, 
small  and  large,  and  bullocks  from  a dollar  to  a dollar  and  a 
half  each,  in  goods  at  our  home  valuation.  I am  of  a firm 
opinion,  from  the  information  I gathered  from  these  chiefs, 
that  a capital  of  $15,000  invested  in  proper  goods,  in  the  course 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  months,  if  managed  properly  by  efficient 
persons  in  the  manner  I have  mentioned,  would  realize  a re- 
turn of  at  least  $80,000.  But  I repeat  again,  that  nothing  can 
be  done  on  the  beach,  without  penetrating  into  the  country, 
and  without  the  expense  of  time. 

July  20. — Came  to  anchor  again  in  Little  Fish  Bay.  I 
stopped  in  this  place  again,  in  hopes  of  finding  some  ivory  and 
disposing  of  some  of  my  remaining  goods;  but  was  disappointed 
in  both.  Sold  only  about  two  hundred  dollars’  worth,  and 
found  in  the  whole  place  only  seven  scrivellos,  weighing  sixty- 
five  pounds. 

July  21. — Took  up  the  anchor  and  stood  to  the  northward. 

July  22. — Came  to  anchor  at  Village  or  Tiger’s  Bay,  in  lati- 
tude 14°  17'  south,  and  in  thirteen  fathoms  water,  with  a very 
heavy  swell  setting  into  the  Bay.  Considered  it  anything  but 
a safe  place  for  a vessel  to  lay  at.  Attempted  to  land  in  a 
whale  boat,  but  on  approaching  the  shore  I found  the  sea 
breaking  mast-head  high,  and  threatening  instant  destruction 
to  the  boat  and  all  in  it.  I was  obliged  to  return  to  the  ship. 

July  23. — Attempted  to  land  again,  but  found  it  impossible, 
on  account  of  the  very  heavy  sea  breaking  all  along  the  Bay. 
Returned  to  the  ship. 

July  24. — The  sea  a little  better.  Attempted  to  land,  and 
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effected  it  with  considerable  difficulty  at  7 a.  m.  Remained 
walking  along  the  sea  shore  till  10  a.  m.  without  seeing  a single 
native,  though  I encountered  two  of  their  villages,  both  de- 
serted. Along  the  marshy  ground  in  the  Bay,  I found  the  soil 
imprinted  with  elephant’s  feet  and  covered  with  their  ordure. 
At  ten  o’clock  I started  with  three  men  and  the  interpreter 
into  the  country,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  some  of  the  natives. 
Walked,  in  nearly  an  easterly  direction,  along  a valley,  or  bed 
of  a river,  from  half  to  three-fourths  of  a mile  wide,  with  very 
high,  rocky,  and  barren  hills  on  each  side,  till  2 p.  m.,  without 
seeing  a single  soul.  Yet  on  my  way  I encountered  huts  and 
late  traces  of  men  and  cattle  and  wild  animals  of  every  de- 
scription, from  a lion  down  to  a fox.  Hardly  thinking  it  pru- 
dent to  go  any  farther,  so  as  to  be  overtaken  by  night,  and  be 
obliged  to  spend  it  in  a country  so  manifestly  infested  by  wild 
and  ferocious  animals,  and  people  probably  as  wild  as  they,  I 
ascended  a high  conical  hill,  before  returning  to  the  beach,  in 
hope  of  seeing  some  human  being  in  the  valley  beyond  it.  On 
arriving  at  tbe  summit  of  the  hill  and  viewing  the  country 
around,  we  were  startled  all  at  once  by  the  cry  of  three  women 
close  by  our  feet.  They  lay  concealed,  or  apparently  fled  from 
the  valley  on  our  approach  to  this  hill  to  conceal  themselves 
from  us.  At  the  moment  of  our  approach,  and  as  soon  as  they 
perceived  us,  they  fled  precipitately  down  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hill,  crying  and  shouting  all  the  way.  Nearly  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  we  perceived  five  men  in  the  same  act  of  flying  from 
us.  In  vain  my  interpreter  sung  out  to  them  to  stop,  offering 
them  cloth  and  beads,  and  saying  that  we  were  their  friends, 
and  wished  to  do  them  no  harm,  but  only  wished  to  talk  with 
them.  They  stopped  to  listen  to  what  my  interpreter  said, 
and  then  fled  till  they  were  out  of  sight.  After  this,  the  thought 
struck  me  that  the  natives  had  fled  before  us  and  in  fear  of  us 
all  the  way  along  from  the  beach. 

While  returning  to  the  beach,  we  met  two  droves  of  ele- 
phants, going  in  the  same  direction  and  about  one-third  of  a 
mile  from  us.  We  approached  them,  to  ascertain  more  accu- 
rately their  size.  When  we  came  within  four  hundred  yards 
they  all  stopped,  old  and  young,  and  gave  us  a fair  view  of 
them,  while  they  were  apparently  reconnoitering  us  with  con- 
siderable curiosity.  Two  of  the  largest  stood  in  front  of  the 
rest.  Their  tusks  would  weigh  from  sixty  to  seventy  pounds. 
I uttered  a yell.  The  young  ones  scampered  away  with  the 
velocity  of  lightning.  The  old  ones  walked  away,  as  stately 
and  deliberately  as  if  nothing  had  happened  and  nothing  was 
to  be  apprehended.  I counted  twenty-eight.  I think  their 
number  was  greater;  but  I could  not  see  all  the  young  ones 
on  account  of  the  high  brush  wood. 
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Reached  the  beach  at  half-past  five,  where  I examined  the 
huts  more  closely,  and  found  from  every  appearance  that  the 
natives  lodged  there  the  night  previous.  I left  in  each  a fathom 
of  cloth,  a bunch  of  beads,  and  a fig  of  tobacco,  in  the  hope 
that  when  they  came  back  they  would  by  these  means  be  as- 
sured of  our  friendly  intentions.  On  arriving  at  the  boat,  I 
was  informed  by  my  three  Kroomen,  whom  I had  left  by  her, 
that  while  they  were  sitting  by  the  boat,  two  natives  came 
down  from  the  opposite  hills,  shot  their  arrows  at  them,  and 
then  fled  back  into  the  country.  Both  arrows  fell  short  of 
their  distance.  One  of  them  struck  against  a stone  and  splin- 
tered itself  to  pieces.  Launched  the  boat  into  the  surf  and 
went  on  board.  When  about  half  way  to  the  ship,  saw  the 
natives  come  down  to  their  huts. 

July  25. — At  7 a.  m.  went  on  shore  again,  hoping  that  the 
natives,  on  finding  the  cloth  and  beads  I left  the  previous  even- 
ing, might  reconcile  themselves  to  seeing  us;  but  I was  disap- 
pointed, for  when  about  half  way  to  the  shore  I saw  them 
running  beyond  the  hills  again.  When  I got  on  shore,  I found 
their  huts  deserted  as  before,  but  their  fires  still  burning;  and 
to  my  great  surprise  the  cloth,  beads,  and  tobacco  1 left  the 
previous  evening  remained  untouched  in  the  same  places  where 
I left  them.  I saw  a few  natives  on  the  top  of  a hill,  observ- 
ing us.  I beckoned  to  them  to  comedown;  but  in  vain.  I 
sent  my  interpreter  to  approach  them  and  speak  to  them;  but 
as  soon  as  they  perceived  him  they  fled  to  the  mountains.  I 
remained  on  shore  till  one  o’clock,  hoping  that  a greater  num- 
ber of  the  natives  would  come  together  and  muster  courage  to 
come  down  to  us;  but  was  disappointed. 

Not  being  able  by  any  means  to  inspire  the  natives  with 
confidence  in  us,  so  as  to  have  an  interview  with  us  on  the 
beach ; not  thinking  it  prudent,  in  their  present  opinion  of  us, 
to  penetrate  farther  into  the  country;  a heavy  surf  on  and  off 
the  beach  increasing,  so  as  probably  to  prevent  communication 
between  the  shore  and  the  vessel  for  three  or  four  days;  under 
such  circumstances,  I considered  a further  delay  at  this  place 
useless;  though,  if  properly  prepared  for  hunting  elephants,  I 
could  procure  in  the  course  of  a week,  with  fifteen  good  marks- 
men, from  fifteen  hundred  pounds  to  a ton  of  ivory.  This 
morning  I have  seen  a drove  of  fifty  elephants,  large  and  small, 
feeding  on  the  grass  at  the  bottom  of  this  Bay,  and  not  over 
five  hundred  yards  from  the  sea-shore. 

My  interpreter’s  opinion  was,  that  this  people  bad  not  had 
much  intercourse,  if  any,  with  whites;  and  that,  having  heard 
from  others,  their  countrymen,  that  some  vessels  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  stealing  them  and  their  people,  they  are  afraid  of 
and  run  before  the  people  of  every  vessel  that  comes  to  their 
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port,  thinking  that  they  have  come  to  steal  them,  their  wives 
and  children.  I am  of  the  same  opinion.  Nor  are  the  natives 
without  reason  for  apprehension  from  the  unprincipled  and 
execrable  stealers  of  their  species. 

Not  four  months  ago,  a factory  was  established,  not  one 
hundred  miles  from  this  place,  by  a Portuguese  or  Brazilian 
agent,  for  the  purpose,  as  they  pretended,  of  purchasing  ivory. 
In  a short  time  they  commenced  purchasing  slaves  for  a vessel 
that  was  to  arrive  at  a preconcerted  date.  The  vessel  arrived 
at  the  time  appointed,  but  the  agent  was  not  fully  prepared 
with  her  cargo  of  purchased  captives.  What  was  to  be  done? 
Belay  was  dangerous.  The  master  and  agent  resolved  to  add 
crime  to  crime.  The  captain  lands  his  men,  armed,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  surrounds  the  factory,  and  takes  captive 
both  the  slaves  and  the  terrified  free,  of  whom  there  were  forty 
or  fifty  about  the  factory,  trading,  and  otherwise  occupied. 
The  agent  sets  fire  to  the  factory,  and  cries  out  to  some  fugi- 
tive natives,  “Englese,  Englese;”  that  is,  “the  English,  the 
English  ! ” After  some  sailors  have  taken  every  thing  worth 
having  out  of  the  burning  factory,  they  run  after  the  agent, 
who  is  still  running  about,  crying  “English,  English,”  to  make 
appearances  good  before  some  bewildered  and  astonished  na- 
tives, who  are  fortunate  enough  to  escape  to  the  neighboring 
heights.  The  agent  allows  himself  to  be  taken  by  force  to  the 
beach.  They  embark,  with  their  purchased  slaves  and  stolen 
men,  oq  board  their  vessel,  and  set  sail,  with  a full  cargo,  for 
a market  in  Brazil,  and  poor  John  Bull,  in  the  .eyes  of  this 
poor,  simple  people,  bears  the  blame  of  this  atrocious  act.  As, 
besides  the  Portuguese,  none  but  English  and  Americans  visit 
these  native  ports,  the  natives  confound  us  with  the  English, 
and  entertain  the  same  impression  of  us  as  of  them;  that  is, 
that  we  are  nothing  but  robbers  and  pirates.  I am  well  con- 
vinced that  most  of  the  Portuguese,  in  order  to  retain  the  en- 
tire commerce  of  this  part  of  the  coast  in  their  hands,  foster 
and  revive  continually  this  notion  in  the  minds  of  the  natives. 

On  arriving  on  board,  got  ready  to  get  under  way.  Began 
to  heave  in  the  chain,  there  being  a light  breeze,  but  a very 
heavy  swell  setting  into  the  Bay.  Hove  in  the  chain  cautiously, 
till  it  was  nearly  perpendicular  with  the  anchor,  when  a heavier 
swell,  striking  the  vessel  suddenly,  broke  the  shackle  that  con- 
nected the  chain  with  the  anchor,  so  that  the  latter  was  lost. 
Made  sail,  and  stood  to  the  northward. 

There  is  a rivulet  of  clear  and  beautiful  fresh  water  extend- 
ing all  along  the  shores  of  this  Bay,  and  only  five  to  ten  rods 
from  the  beach. 

July  27. — At  11  a.  m.,  entered  St.  Mary’s  Bay,  and  coasted 
all  along  its  shore,  within  two  cables’  length  from  the  beach, 
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but  could  find  no  bottom  within  eighty  fathoms  of  line,  and 
consequently  no  anchorage.  The  shores  of  this  Bay  are  com- 
posed of  a highly-elevated  rocky  ridge,  with  no  vestige  of  veg- 
etation except  a rocky  moss,  called  the  orcella.  With  this  the 
ridges  are  completely  blanched  over. 

Kept  under  full  sail,  coasting  to  the  northward,  within  hail 
of  the  shore,  till  5 p.  m.,  when  I entered  Elephant  Bay.  Coasted 
all  along  the  steep  shore  of  this  Bay,  within  a cable’s  length  of 
the  beach,  but  found  no  bottom  with  less  than  seventy  fathoms, 
except  in  one  narrow  place,  where  it  was  eighteen  fathoms, 
half  a cable’s  length  from  shore.  Kept  the  vessel  off  shore  one 
cable’s  length,  in  order  to  have  room  to  come  to  anchor.  On 
gaining  that  distance,  lost  the  sounding  within  fifty  fathoms 
water,  and,  consequently,  the  anchorage.  Hauled  the  vessel 
off  shore,  and  stood  off  and  on  during  the  night. 

At  6 A.  m.  left  the  vessel  three  miles  in  front  of  the  Bay,  and 
went  on  shore  in  the  whale-boat.  Landed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Bay,  and  went  in  quest  of  the  natives.  Encountered  many  of 
their  villages  all  around  the  Bay,  but  all  deserted.  In  the  centre 
of  these  villages — which  are  invariably  built  in  a circular  form 
on  the  whole  extent  of  this  part  of  the  coast — I encountered 
large  piles  of  ashes,  intermixed  with  human  skulls  and  bones, 
which  leads  me  to  conclude  that  the  natives  must  either  be 
cannibals,  offer  human  sacrifices,  or  burn  their  dead.  I con- 
tinued travelling  around  the  Bay  till  I came  to  and  ascended 
an  elevation,  from  which  I discerned  a smoke  issuing  from  the 
centre  of  half  a dozen  huts.  I repaired  to  the  spot,  where  I 
found  about  fifty  natives,  men,  women,  and  children,  employed 
in  cultivating  a plat  of  ground  with  corn,  beans,  and  pumpkins. 
At  my  first  appearance  they  felt  quite  startled,  and  flew  to  their 
spears,  and  bows  and  arrows.  I sat  down,  and  assured  them 
there  was  no  harm  in  the  way,  and,  through  my  interpreter, 
explained  to  them  the  reason  of  my  appearance.  After  a while 
they  became  reconciled,  and  sat  alongside  of  me,  when  I made 
them  a present  of  small  value.  I inquired  of  them  whether 
they  had  any  ivory  for  sale,  or  other  articles  that  they  could 
dispose  of  in  barter,  as  orzilla,  hides,  bullocks.  &c.  They  replied 
that  they  had  none;  that  ivory  might  be  obtained,  but  it  would 
require  twenty  or  thirty  days  before  it  would  come  in.  As  I 
perceived  innumerable  traces  of  elephants  about  the  Bay,  I 
asked  the  natives  whether  they  killed  elephants  that  came 
there.  They  replied  in  the  negative,  but  they  said  that  some- 
times, when  there  were  great  numbers  of  them,  people  from 
the  interior  come  down,  hunt,  and  kill  them.  After  further 
ascertaining  that  nothing  in  regard  to  trade  could  be  done  in 
a reasonable  time,  I was  attended  by  the  natives  down  to  the 
beach,  and  at  5 p.  M.  embarked,  and  put  off  for  the  ship.  At 
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6 p.  m.  reached  the  vessel,  and  stood  to  the  northward,  for 
Benguela. 

July  30,  Sunday. — Came  to  anchor  in  Benguela  Bay,  and 
unprofitably  ended  my  South  coast  experiment. 


CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  AND  WEST  AFRICA. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  1799,  sixteen  clergymen  and  laymen  of 
the  Church  of  England,  among  whom  were  John  Yenn,  John 
Newton,  Thomas  Scott,  John  Bacon  the  sculptor,  and  Josiah 
Pratt,  met  at  the  “Castle  and  Falcon,”  Aldergate  street,  and 
founded  the  Society.  Its  total  income  for  the  first  three  years 
amounted  to  £911;  for  last  year  it  was  £145,000.  The  whole 
amount  received  by  the  Society  to  the  present  time  is  £4,400,- 
000.  Of  this,  foreign  missions  expenditure,  disabled  mission- 
aries and  students,  have  absorbed  £85>  per  cent. ; Association 
expenses,  publications,  and  management,  £12  0s.  lid.  per  cent.; 
and  investments  have  been  made  at  the  rate  of  £2  19s.  Id.  per 
cent.  During  the  last  twenty  years,  management  and  inci- 
dental expenses  have  averaged  about  £2  3s.  7d.  per  cent. 

The  first  missionaries  of  the  Society  were  two  Germans,  who 
were  sent,  in  1804,  to  the  West  coast  of  Africa.  Since  that  time, 
the  Society  has  sent  into  the  mission  field  703  European  mis- 
sionaries and  agents,  and  now  supports  277  missionaries,  1,830 
lay  agents,  and  878  schools. 

In  Sierra  Leone,  the  native  clergy,  inclusive  of  the  pastor  of 
the  native  church,  are  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  wThole 
missionary  staff.  In  the  Yoruba  Mission,  they  are  more  than 
one-third.  In  the  Niger  Mission  staff,  of  16  agents,  not  a single 
European  missionary  is  found.  In  the  Indian  missions  there 
are  thirty-eight  native  clergy  to  nintv-four  European;  of  or- 
dained missionaries  in  Ceylon  nearly  one-half,  in  New  Zealand 
two-fifths,  and  in  North-West  America  one-third  are  natives. 
The  developments  of  this  native  pastorate  is  the  result  of  the 
Society’s  expenditure  upon  schools  and  native  agency. 

In  1854,  the  native  church  at  Sierra  Leone  took  up  the 
■schools,  relieving  the  Society  of  about  £800  per  annum.  In 
1862,  the  native  pastorate  was  founded,  and  ten  pastors  placed 
on  funds.  The  Society’s  connection  with  Sierra  Leone  is  now 
mainly  confined  to  the  maintenance  of  educational  establish- 
ments. Six  missions  have  sprung  out  of  Sierra  Leone — the 
Timneh,  the  Yoruba,  the  Niger,  the  Bullom  Shore,  the  Quiah, 
and  the  Sherbro. 

During  the  past  year,  the  native  church  at  Sierra  Leone 
has  raised  £800  for  their  native  pastorate  fund,  and  £830  as  a 
Church  Missionary  Society  Jubilee  Fund. 
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From  the  Presbyterian  Monthly. 

MISSIONARY  HYMN. 

“ How  Beautiful." — Isa.  lii,  7. 

Upon  the  distant  “ mountains  ” 
“How  beautiful  the  feet” 

Of  those  who  bear  a treasure, 

All  human  want  to  meet: 

Who  carry  joyful  “tidings” 
Allaying  guilty  fear ; 

The  message  of  “ salvation  ” 

For  all  the  world  to  hear. 

In  every  land  proclaiming 

“Good  will”  on  earth  “to  men,” 
And  “peace  ” among  the  nations 
Beneath  Messiah’s  reign : 

For  every  human  being, 

Estranged  and  lost  to  God, 

A gracious,  full  redemption 
Through  all  atoning  blood. 

Then  tell  the  wondrous  story, 
Proclaim  it  far  and  wide, 

Till  every  land  and  nation 

Shall  know  that  Christ  has  died; 
Has  died  to  make  atonement, 

Has  shed  His  precious  blood 
To  save  us  from  perdition, 

And  “ bring  us  unto  God.” 

i 

Oh,  let  the  sacred  heralds, 
Commissioned  from  above, 

Go  forth  among  all  people 
To  tell  a Saviour’s  love ; 

And  may  the  Holy  Spirit 
Apply  His  sacred  word, 

Till  earth’s  uncounted  millions 
Shall  know  and  trust  the  Lord. 


THE  MISSION  OF  LIBERIA. 

The  following  editorial  from  The  People  of  Bassa , forcibly 
presents  the  grand  mission  of  that  Republic.  We  are  glad  to 
read  the  enunciatiion  of  such  firm  principles  by  the  news- 
papers of  Liberia : 

This  infant  Republic,  modeled  after  the  boast  of  republican 
governments,  the  United  States  of  America,  presents  at  this 
stage  of  her  existence  cause  for  much  thankfuluess  to  the 
Ruler  of  the  Universe  for  the  many  instances  of  favors  and 
blessings  He  has  bountifully  bestowed  upon  it,  and  for  having 
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graciously  rewarded  the  labor  and  toil  of  our  sainted  sires,  as 
well  as  of  the  husbandman,  and  of  those  given  to  other  branches 
of  industry.  Can  we,  then,  with  His  manifold  kindness,  so 
prominently  to  be  seen  on  evei*y  hand,  withhold  the  expression 
of  our  gratitude  for  His  many  rich  and  unmerited  mercies? 
Should  not  Liberians  humble  themselves  before  Him,  and  sup- 
plicate for  the  continuation  of  these  mercies — these  national 
blessings? 

Another  national  year  has  come  and  passed  away,  bringing 
with  it  the  different  changes  and  shiftings,  the  results  of  which 
are,  more  or  less,  calculated  to  mark  the  progress  or  retrogra- 
dation  of  nations. 

We  have  now  entered  upon  the  twenty-second  year  of  our 
Nationality.  The  people  are  improving  physically  and  intel- 
lectually. The  stern  realities  of  life,  with  all  its  circumstances, 
are  before  them.  From  the  pulpit  and  rostrum  they  are  weekly 
instructed  as  to  their  duties  as  the  representatives  of  millions 
of  their  race;  they  are  taught  their  duties  as  pioneers  in  the 
disenthrallment  of  a vast  continent  from  the  bondage  of  sin, 
and  from  them,  as  insignificant  as  they  may  appear,  must  irra- 
diate the  light  which  is  to  break  the  fetters  of  ignorance,  super- 
stition, and  idolatry,  which  have  for  centuries  held  the  vast 
millions  of  this  continent  in  the  most  fearful  and  degrading 
darkness. 

The  people  of  Liberia  are  charged  with  an  important  and  a 
responsible  mission,  second  to  none  other.  Indeed,  a most 
fearful  account  will  bq  required  at  our  hands,  if  we  are  recreant 
to  the  high  position  we  occupy  as  the  representatives  of  our 
race  in  this  land  of  darkness.  Ho  circumstances  whatever 
should  influence  us  for  a moment  to  forget  our  proud  mission, 
or  to  abate  our  efforts  in  the  noble  duty  of  redeeming  our  race 
from  the  curse  which  has  for  ages  followed  us,  and  which  in  its 
train  has  brought  it  degradation  and  the  most  abominable  of  all 
servitudes. 

The  Liberians  are  free  from  the  degrading  circumstances 
which  are  inseparably  associated  with  the  condition  of  their 
brethren  in  other  lands,  and  it  is  hoped  our  Bepublic,  though 
mail}?-  are  the  efforts  used  to  prevent  it,  will  ere  long  be  sought 
as  the  home  of  refuge,  a sure  and  safe,  and,  we  may  may  add 
too,  the  only  shelter  from  oppression,  contumely,  and  the  de- 
grading influences  of  slavery,  where  they  may  assist  in  building 
up  an  African  nationality,  and  concentrate  their  efforts  for 
the  redemption  of  our  heathen  brethren. 

Here  may  be  found  a wide  and  interesting  field  for  the  exer- 
cise of  Christian  principles.  The  philanthropist  may  find  here 
innumerable  objects  for  the  exercise  of  his  noble  aspirations. 
The  door  is  open  for  the  easy  access  of  every  one.  Let  none 
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stay  away  from  this  large  field  of  labor ; for  every  acquisition 
to  our  population  we  hail  as  so  much  missionary  intelligence 
for  the  dissemination  of  civilization,  and  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel  among  the  pagans  of  this  our  common  country. 
The  fiat  has  gone  forth.  Africa  is  to  be  redeemed.  As  to  the 
certainty  of  the  fulfillment  of  this  Divine  declaration,  no  one  is 
to  be  found  who  will  dare  raise  a question. 

Should  Liberia  receive,  no  further  acquisition  from  abroad,  a 
nucleus  has  already  been  planted  and  established  here,  from 
which  the  regenerating  influences  of  Christianity  are  to  spread 
and  illuminate  this  dark  and  benighted  continent;  and  should 
Liberians  fall  short,  from  neglect,  of  accomplishing  the  mission 
which  it  has  pleased  the  Divine  disposer  of  human  events  to 
charge  them  with,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  our  places 
will  be  filled  by  others  more  enterprising,  who  will  be  more 
honest  and  determined  in  effecting  the  purposes  of  an  allwise 
and  beneficent  Creator.  Liberians  should  no  longer  be  indif- 
ferent to  a matter  which  much  concerns  thein,  if  ever  there 
has  been  a relaxation  of  effort  on  their  part. 


From  the  New  Orleans  Advocate. 

LETTER  FROM  REV.  HARDY  RYAN. 

Liberia,  September  10,  1868. 

Rev.  Doctor  Newman:  I pen  you  these  lines  hoping  you 
are  well  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health.  I here  to-day 
am  glad  to  inform  you  that  I am  now  in  Monrovia,  preaching 
once  and  twice  per  week  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
My  thought  is  not  to  stay  or  reside  in  the  capital,  but  to  go 
among  the  natives.  I find  myself  not  very  far  from  the  Man- 
dingo  tribe,  from  which  my  grandfather  came. 

What  they  now  want  to  hear  is  the  true  Gospel  of  Christ. 
We  want  here  the  Holy  Ghost  Ministers,  men  that  are  heaven- 
born,  heaven  baptized,  qualified  for  the  ministry.  I send  you 
a few  lines  in  this  of  a sheet  or  two  in  thein  writing,  to  show 
to  the  brethren  what  a nation  I am  among.  The  Mandingo 
tribe  is  said  to  number  several  millions.  Some  of  the  chiefs 
have  said  to  me  : “ How  can  Jesus  be  the  Son  of  God  ?”  “ God 
had  no  wife  !”  “Jesus  was  a Prophet.”  “Jesus  was  a Prophet 
like  Mohammed.”  “ Mohammed  told  us  there  was  but  one  true 
God.”  and  hence  that  saying  they  verily  believe.  To  let  you 
know  1 have  been  among  them,  I enclose  these  copies.  Read 
them,  if  you  please,  and  let  my  brethren  know  it. 

#I  am  glad  that  I am  able  to  inform  you  that  I am  one  man 
that  has  a missionary  spirit  in  me.  I am  still  riding  that 
horse  you  call  faith,  feeling  I have  done  my  Master’s  will  by 
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coming  here.  God  bless  you  all!  I still  remain  the  same 
man  1 was  when  I wrs  there.  Let  all  the  churches  know 
these  things  that  I have  said  unto  you.  As  soon  as  my  pro- 
bation as  a member  of  Conference  is  out,  I expect  to  "travel 
among  the  heathen.  I close  my  letter  by  saying,  when  I die 
I’ll  die  on  my  grandfather’s  land.  Please  answer  these  lines 
as  soon  as  possible  and  let  me  hear  from  you.  My  family  are 
tolerably  well  at  this  time.  Hoping  these  few  lines  will  find 
you  the  same,  allow  me  to  subscribe  myself  your  humble 
servant  in  Christ. 

Hardy  Eyan. 


NO  SLAVERY  IN  LIBERIA. 

An  unfounded  and  unjust  report  that  slavery  exists  in  Li- 
beria, has  lately  obtained  circulation.  To  the  active  friends 
of  that  Eepublic,  founded  and  reared  in  the  spirit  of  the  largest 
liberty  to  all  its  inhabitants,  Americans  and  natives,  the 
strange  charge  requires  neither  contradiction  or  notice.  To 
others,  the  following  communications  from  Ex-President  Eob- 
erts,  a gentleman  of  great  intelligence  and  high  character,  are 
specially  commended  : 

“BONDAGE  IN  A STRANGE  PLACE.”* 

To  the  Editor  of  the  North  American  and  United  States  Gazette. 

Sir:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  under  the 
above  caption,  which  appeared  in  your  paper  of  the  11th  inst., 
and  which — while  it  accords  to  the  people  of  Liberia  much 
credit  for  their  governmental  capacity,  their  courage  and 
steadiness  in  maintaining  themselves  among  the  savages,  and 
for  their  conciliatory  and  humane  policy  toward  the  barbarous 
tribes  with  which  they  have  come  in  contact — places  both 
Liberia  and  myself  in  a decidedly  false  position,  unintentionally, 
I have  no  doubt. 

Now,  as  regards  .myself,  I beg  to  say  that,  in  speaking  of 
the  population  of  Liberia,  I am  guided  in  my  estimate  solely 
by  personal  visits  to  the  several  tribes  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Eepublic,  and  on  those  occasions  computing  the  numbers 


* In  giving  place  to  this  communication,  the  North  American  states:  “It 
affords  us  much  pleasure  to  publish  the  communication  of  Ex-President 
Roberts,  of  Liberia.  The  statements  are  clear  and  satisfactory.  It  is  evident 
that  the  banner  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia  has  no  shadow  of  slavery  to 
obscure  the  light  of  its  rising  star.  The  information  will  awaken  a new 
interest  in  the  mission  of  Ex  President  Roberts,  four  times  elected  President 
of  the  Republic,  and  at  this  time  the  honored  President  of  the  College  at 
Monrovia,  the  capital  of  Liberia.” 
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of  their  respective  inhabitants  according  to  the  extent  of  ter- 
ritory each  occupies,  and  the  denseness  of  the  population,  more 
or  less  apparent  from  the  number  and  size  of  their  towns  and 
villages-  therefore,  relying  upon  this  calculation,  1 have  no 
hesitancy  in  placing  the  present  population  of  Liberia  at  six 
hundred  thousand  souls. 

I am  represented  as  having  stated  that  the  College  in  Liberia 
“ educates  and  supports  the  children  of  the  slaveholding  chiefs, 
gratis/’  This  is  an  error.  No  son  of  a slaveholding  chief  has 
ever  entered  the  College  as  a student;  and  I beg  to  say  further, 
that  on  no  occasion  have  I used  the  word  slaveholder  in  con- 
nection with  any  chief  who  has  expressed  a desire  to  have  his 
son  educated  in  the  College.  And  yet  I confess  that,  were  it 
in  my  power,  I would  educate  the  sons  of  every  slaveholding 
chief]  could  reach;  I would  give  them  a wholesome  Christian 
education,  infusing  into  the  mind  of  each  the  Divine  command 
of  love  to  his  neighbor,  and  that  both  slavery  and  polygamy 
are  wrong;  and  I would  do  this  without  any  fear  that  it  would 
“inure  to  the  growth  of  slavery.”  Slavery  is  not  the  result  of 
properly  educated  minds.  I did  say,  in  answer  to  a question 
put  to  me  in  regard  to  the  pecuniary  ability  of  the  chiefs  to 
educate  their  children,  that  “in  Africa  a chief’s  wealth  con- 
sisted in  the  number  of  wives  and  slaves  he  might  have.”  In 
this,  however,  I have  no  idea  of  being  understood  that  such 
was  the  present  mode  of  reckoning  within  the  bounds  of  Li- 
beria. I simply  referred  to  the  fact  as  an  illustration  of  the 
inherent  pagan  indifference  of  African  chiefs  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  worldly  goods.  That  slavery  should  exist  in  any  form 
in  Liberia  is,  I am  bold  to  assert,  wholly  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  and  expressly  prohibited  by  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  Republic.  The  Constitution,  chapter  1st, 
section  4th,  emphatically  provides  : “ There  shall  be  no  slavery 
within  this  Kepublic;  nor  shall  any  citizen  of  this  Kepublic, 
or  any  person  resident  therein,  deal  in  slaves,  either  within  or 
without  this  Republic,  directly  or  indirectly.”  And  I chal- 
lenge the  proof  that  the  Government  has  not,  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  its  ability,  maintained  the  majesty  of  this  law. 
Whatever  else  may  be  alleged  against  Liberia,  one  thing  is 
certain  : the  Government  does  not  protect  slavery,  nor  will  it 
knowingly  and  willingly  allow  it  to  continue  on  its  territory; 
and  I may  also  add,  that  no  chief  within  the  limits  of  the 
Kepublic  is  ignorant  of  this  fact;  for  some  have  been  taught  a 
lesson  on  this  subject  they  will  not  readily  forget.  Hence  it 
is,  that  “ with  peculiar  pride”  I contemplate  Liberia’s  “record  ” 
against  slavery — a record  full  of  interest,  and  abundant  in 
proofs  of  the  devotion  of  Liberians  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

From  the  begining,  the  Government  of  Liberia  has  not  failed 
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to  exert  every  means  it  could  command  to  relieve  the  victims 
of  slavery,  whether  intended  for  the  holds  of  slave-ships  or 
held  for  domestic  use.  It  has  not  only  broken  up  all  the  slave 
barracoons  along  its  six  hundred  miles  of  coast,  but  has  also 
put  forth  its  strength  to  break  down  and  abolish  the  system 
of  domestic  slavery  among  the  native  chiefs.  The  sanguinary 
struggles  against  King  Willie,  and  the  notorious  Gatoombah 
fully  attest  this  fact.  Both  these  chieftains  made  war  upon 
the  Government  in  consequence  of  its  determined  opposition 
to  domestic  slavery ; and  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  there 
has  been  no  abatement  in  this  determined  purpose.  I have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  no  case  of  slavery,  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Government  or  to  that  of  any  public  officer, 
has  been  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  or  without  an  effort  to 
release  the  slave  or  slaves,  and  punish  the  parties  who  may 
have  attempted  to  enslave  them.  If,  then,  there  be  any  rem- 
nant of  slaves  in  Liberia,  they  are  held  very  secretly  and  by 
a very  uncertain  tenure. 

Now,  sir,  I have  stated  as  briefly  as  possible  the  actual 
merits  of  this  question  of  slavery  as  regards  Liberia ; and  I 
shall  rely  upon  your  kindness  to  publish  this  statement  of  un- 
varnished facts  in  your  widely-circulated  paper,  as  a correction 
of  the  very  erroneous  impression  on  the  public  mind  in  regard 
to  the  existence  of  slavery  in  Liberia;  and  this  impression  it 
seems  you  received  from  a misapprehension  of  remarks  by  me 
respecting  an  ancient  method  in  Africa  of  measuring  the  wealth 
of  a chief  by  the  number  of  his  wives  and  slaves;  and  that  in 
this  I referred  to  past  time,  and  not  to  the  present  of  Liberia, 
I thought  vTas  fully  understood  from  the  allusion  I made  in 
the  same  connection  to  the  custom  among  African  chiefs, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  slave  trade,  of  distributing  the 
larger  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  slaves  they  might 
send  to  the  coast  among  their  subordinates  and  friends;  and 
in  consequence,  even  in  those  times,  African  chiefs  were  never 
wealthy. 

Your  publication,  sir,  of  the  foregoing  will  be  doing  an  act 
of  justice  to  Liberia,  and  will  greatly  oblige 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  J.  Boberts. 

New  York,  November  20,  1868. 


LETTER  PROM  EX-PRESIDENT  ROBERTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Tribune. 

Sir:  A few  days  ago  a friend  enclosed  to  me  a slip  from  your 
paper  of  the  18th  inst.,  wdiieh  contains  declarations  that  greatly 
surprise  me.  I am  there  represented  as  having  said  “that  the 
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Republic  of  Liberia  has  made  conquests  of  the  interior  tribes 
until  it  has  a population  of  600,000  souls;”  and,  founded  on 
this,  you  announce  as  “a  singular  and  atrocious  fact,  now  first 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public,  that  this  Republic  has 
permitted  the  continuance  of  slavey  among  the  interior  tribes 
which  it  has  conquered  on  a very  extensive  scale.”  Now, 
really,  this  is  all  new  to  me.  For,  in  the  first  place,  I have  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  fact  that  the  Republic  has  made 
any  conquests  of  interior  tribes;  and,  secondly,  without  this 
knowledge,  I certainly  would  not  have  indulged  the  assertion 
attributed  to  me.  It  is  true  that  many  slaves  have  escaped 
from  the  interior  and  taken  refuge  in  the  Republic,  where  they 
are  protected  in  their  freedom,  and  permitted  to  enjoy  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  free  citizens.  The  only  accession  of 
any  native  tribe  to  the  Republic  for  a number  of  years  was 
that  occasioned  by  the  union  of  the  settlements  at  Cape  Palmas 
^jvith  the  Republic  a few  years  ago,  and  which  brought  within 
its  protection  several  large  seaboard  tribes — greatly  enhancing 
its  population.  But,  singularly  enough,  these  tribes  never 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  slaves  to  foreign  dealers;  and,  as  far  as 
I know,  never  tolerated  domestic  slavery  among  themselves. 
It  seems  that  the  remarkable  conclusion  that  slavery  exists  in 
Liberia  has  been  arrived  at  wholly  from  an  estimate  stated 
by  me  of  the  present  population  of  the  Republic;  and  a refer- 
ence made  by  me  to  an  ancient  practice  in  Africa  of  measuring 
the  wealth  of  African  chiefs  by  the  number  of  their  wives  and 
slaves.  But  by  what  mode  of  reasoning  it  can  be  inferred  from 
these  premises  that  slavery  exists  at  present  in  Liberia,  I am 
unable  to  discover.  The  number  of  population,  more  or  less, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  slavery ; and  a fact  as 
to  what  constitutes  the  wealth  of  interior  chiefs  is  no  proof 
that  the  same  description  of  wealth  maintains  in  Liberia.  No, 
it  is  altogether  an  error.  The  people  of  Liberia  abhor  and 
detest*  slavery  in  any  form,  and  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
land  absolutely  prohibits  it.  To  sa,y  that  slavery  is  tolerated 
in  Liberia  is  a most  unjust  imputation  against  the  Government 
of  that  Republic.  And  I assert,  without  the  fear  of  successful 
contradiction,  that  the  Government  of  Liberia  has  done  every 
thing  in  its  power  to  extirpate  slavery  from  its  territory,  and 
will  not,  knowingly  and  willingly,  permit  its  continuance 
within  its  jurisdiction. 

And  now,  sir,  to  correct  an  erroneous  impression,  so  unjustly 
prejudicial  to  Liberia,  I beg  that  you  will  do  me  the  kindness 
to  give  this  a place  in  your  widely-circulated  paper,  and  oblige 

Your  obedient  servant,  ^ 

J.  J.  Roberts. 

New  York,  November  25,  1868. 

Jan.— 2 
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From  the  Rome  (N.  Y.)  Sentinel. 

AFRICAN  COLONIZATION. 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Orcutt,  Travelling  Secretary  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  delivered  an  interesting  discourse  at  the 
Presbyterian  Church  on  Sabbath,  ^November  22,  touching  the 
objects  and  doings  of  the  American  Colonization  Society. 
Comparatively  but  few  people  are  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  Liberia,  a purely  African  Republic,  whither  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  American  Colonization  Society  to  give  passage  to,  free, 
all  the  people  of  color  of  the  United  States  who  may  desire  to 
go  there.  The  object  of  the  Society  is  one  which  would  seem 
to  be  worthy  of  the  substantial  approval  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Though  it  would  require  many  years  to  carry  the  colored 
population  of  this  Republic  across  the  waters  in  the  manner 
being  done  by  this  Society,  it  would  seem  that  something  of  the 
kind  must  be  done  to  induce  the  man  of  color  to  return  to  his 
native  country,  where  he  can  live  on  a level  with  his  fellow’ 
beings.  It  would  seem  also,  that  after  he  learns  that  he  may 
find  a pleasanter  home  among  men  of  his  own  race  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  he  will  himself  make  an  effort 
to  get  tlfere.  The  cause  of  African  Colonization  should  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  every  class  of  the  Caucasian  race. 
We  presume  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Orcutt, 
will  be  pleased  to  furnish  any  information  on  this  subject  of 
Colonization  he  may  have  in  his  possession.  Many  of  our 
citizens  have  become  deeply  interested  in  the  matter,  and  will 
no  doubt  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  cause. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  wish  to  gain  further  infor- 
mation, or  who  may  desire  to  contribute,  wTe  will  state  that 
Dr.  Orcutt’s  address  is  “ Room  24,  Bible  House,  Hew  York.” 


From  the  Burlington  (Vermont)  Free  Press. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  LIBERIA. 

Rev.  J.  K.  Converse, 

Secretary  of  the  Vermont  Colonization  Society. 

Dear  Sir:  In  a recent  number  of  a prominent  Hew  York 
daily  newspaper  I find  the  following  statements: 

I.  That  slavery  exists  in  Liberia. 

II.  That  polygamy  exists  in  Liberia. 

III.  That  no  white  man  is,  under  any  circumstances,  allowed 
to  vote  in  Liberia. 

IY.  That  no  white  man  is  allowed  to  hold  land  in  Liberia  for 
purposes  of  trade  or  private  enjoyment. 
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V.  That  no  negro  is  allowed  to  vote  in  Liberia,  save  under 
educational  and  property  qualifications. 

And  I appeal  to  you.  who  have  for  so  many  years  been  a 
prominent  and  able  advocate  of  the  claims  of  the  Colonization 
Society,  to  inform  me  whether  these  statements  are  or  are  not 
true.  As  a humble  contributor  to  that  Society,  which  has  for 
its  object  the  transportation  of  free  blacks  to  the  free  Republic 
of  Liberia,  I confess  myself  astounded  by  the  statements  I have 
quoted.  Are  they  true?  Another  New  York  daily  quotes 
President  Roberts  as  admitting  that  the  wealth  of  the  interior 
chiefs,  included  in  the  Republic,  like  that  of  the  savage  tribes 
of  Africa,  is  measured  by  their  number  of  wives  and  slaves. 
Are  such  statements  facts,  or  are  they  only  slanderous  reports, 
designed  to  injure  a good  cause  ? 

I address  you  through  the  columns  of  a newspaper,  because 
I know  that  others,  besides  myself,  would  like  to  know  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  these  statements. 

A Friend  of  Colonization. 


REPLY  OF  REV.  MR.  CONVERSE. 

The  old  enemies  of  African  Colonization  are  not  an  extinct 
race,  and  there  are  several  newspapers  in  our  country  that  lose 
no  opportunity  of  publishing  the  most  absurd  and  false  stories, 
for  prejudicing  the  public  against  the  most  beneficent  enter- 
prise of  this  century : an  enterprise  that  encircles  in  its  wide 
and  benevolent  embrace  a nation  of  recent  slaves  and  a con- 
tinent of  heathen.  For  instance,  these  opponents,  North  and 
South,  tell  the  thousands  of  freedmen  applying  for  passage  to 
Liberia,  that  the  Colonization  Society  intends  to  take  them  to 
Cuba  and  sell  them  as  slaves,  etc.  But  let  us  attend  to  the  in- 
quires of  your  correspondent.  His  New  York  daily  says : 

I.  That  slavery  exists  in  the  Republic  of  Liberia. 

This  is  wholly  false.  There  is  no  slavery  among  the  Sibe- 
rians, nor  is  it  allowed  by  the  Government  among  the  native 
citizens  who  live  within  the  bounds  of  the  Republic,  and  are 
subject  to  its  laws.  The  fourth  article  of  the  Liberia  Consti- 
tution reads  thus:  “There  shall  be  no  slavery  within  this  Re- 
public ; nor  shall  any  citizen  of  this  Republic,  or  any  person 
resident  therein,  deal  in  slaves,  either  within  or  without  this 
Republic,  directly  or  indirectly. 

II.  That  polygamy  exists  in  Liberia. 

There  is  no  truth  in  this  statement  in  the  sense  the  New  York 
daily  intended  it  to  be  understood.  Polygamy  did  exist  among 
the  natives,  within  the  territory  of  Liberia,  down  to  1840.  But 
it  has  been  suppressed  by  the  power  of  the  Government,  and 
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the  progress  of  civilization,  for  all  future  time.  It  had  a nominal 
existence  in  1847,  when  the  Republic  was  established,  and  the 
Government  has  treated  it  as  our  missionaries  have  treated  it 
in  other  countries : prohibiting  it  in  the  future,  but  suffering  old 
existing  relations  to  remain,  because,  to  disturb  them  would 
produce  more  evil  and  suffering  than  their  continuance.  Polyg- 
amy exists  under  our  own  Government  in  its  most  disgusting 
forms,  and  it  will  be  in  order  to  cast  stones  at  the  Liberians 
when  we  are  without  sin. 

III.  That  no  white  man  is  allowed  to  vote  in  Liberia. 

This  is  true.  It  is  a measure  of  necessity.  The  Liberians 
treat  white  men  in  this  respect  as  Pennsylvania  and  some 
other  States  treat  the  negro  here.  Africa  belongs  to  the  Afri- 
cans. God  has  kept  Africa  for  her  own  children,  by  placing 
pestilence  at  her  gates,  to  keep  out  the  avaricious  white  man — 
a measure  of  necessity,  to  protect  these  colonies  from  the  op- 
pressions of  a dominant  race. 

IV.  That  no  white  man  is  allowed  to  hold  land  in  Liberia  for 
purposes  of  trade  or  private  enjoyment. 

The  twelfth  article  of  the  Liberia  Constitution  reads  thus: 

“ No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  real  estate  in  this  Repub- 
lic unless  he  be  a citizen  of  the  same.  Nevertheless  this  article 
shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  colonization,  missionary,  edu- 
cational, or  other  benevolent  institutions,  so  long  as  the  property 
or  estate  is  applied  to  its  legitimate  purposes.”  This  exclusion 
of  foreigners  was  deemed  a measure  of  necessity  and  self-pro- 
tection. Some  years  ago  difficulties  arose  between  the  Liberia 
Government  and  certain  British  traders,  wTho  claimed  the  right 
of  establishing  trading-posts  on  Liberia  soil  for  traffic  with  the 
natives,  without  paying  duties.  This  and  other  like  encroach- 
ments led  to  the  measure  complained  of. 

Y.  The  New  York  daily  says:  No  negro  is  allowed  to  vote 
without  a property  and  educational  qualification. 

The  eleventh  article  of  the  Constitution  is  as  follows:  “All 
elections  shall  be  by  ballot;  and  every  male  citizen  of  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  possessing  real  estate,  shall  have  the  right  of 
suffrage.”  Every  male  immigrant,  having  a family,  receives, 
on  arrival,  twenty-five  acres  of  land  as  a gift  from  the  Govern- 
ment; and  every  single  man  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  receives* 
ten  acres.  No  educational  qualification  whatever  is  required. 
Therefore  all  negroes  of  lawful  age  are  allowed  to  vote  in  Li- 
beria. 

"VI.  The  veracious  daily  quoted  by  your  correspondent  repre- 
sents President  Roberts  as  admitting  that  the  standing  of  the 
natives  in  the  Republic  is  estimated  by  the  number  of  wives  and 
slaves  they  possess. 

This  is  doubtless  true  of  the  chiefs  outside  of  the  Republic, 
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but  is  not  true  of  Americo-Liberians,  nor  of  the  native  head- 
men in  the  Republic,  where  there  is  no  slavery. 

But  I will  not  extend  these  remarks  further.  No  doubt  both 
the  Colonization  Society  and  the  Liberia  Government  have 
made  some  mistakes  whibfi  time  and  experience  will  correct. 
Still  they  have  accomplished  a great  work.  Our  martyred 
President  pronounced  it  a “triumphant  success.” 

Liberia  is  already  the  happy  home  of  thousands  who  were 
once  the  do'omed  victims  of  oppression,  and  if  left  unmolested 
to  go  on  with  her  natural  and  spontaneous  growth,  she  will 
throw  open  a }’et  wider  door  for  thousands  who  are  now  look- 
ing with  an  anxious  eye  for  some  land  of  rest. 

J.  K.  Converse, 
Secretary. 


From  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  Freedman’s  Standard. 

HINTS  FOR  THE  TIMES-L IBERIA. 

The  ship  Golconda  has  left  our  shores  with  about  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  emigrants  for  an  African  home.  These  emigrants 
are  intelligent  and  industrious ; all  of  them  of  the  bettor  class 
of  the  colored  people.  Emigrating  to  Liberia  should  not,  we 
think,  be  urged  upon  any  individual.  The  matter  should  be 
carefully  considered,  all  the  facts  in  the  case  fully  examined, 
and  an  intelligent  as  well  as  a settled  conviction  that  it  is  best 
to  emigrate  should  be  attained  by  all  who  go.  As  there  are 
now  before  the  Colonization  Society,  under  whose  auspices  emi- 
grants are  sent,  a much  larger  number  of  applications  for  pass- 
age than  the  Society  have  means  to  send,  there  is  no  need  for 
urging  any  to  join  the  pilgrim  band.  Our  only  object  now  is 
to  present  a few  facts,  gleaned  from  official  sources, respecting 
the  Republic  of  Liberia,  to  aid  any  who  may  be  considering 
the  subject  in  making  an  intelligent  decision. 

The  Colony  of  Liberia  was  founded  in  April,  1822,  forty-six 
years  ago.  In  July,  1847,  twTenty-one  years  ago,  the  Colony 
became  a free,  sovereign,  and  independent  State.  It  is  now 
the  Republic  of  Liberia.  The  national  motto  is,  “ The  love 
of  liberty  brought  us  here.” 

This  Republic  is  located  upon  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
about  fifteen  hundred  miles  farther  south  than  Savannah,  Ga. 
Its  seacoast  line  is  some  six  hundred  miles  in  length.  The 
Republic  is  now  recognized  as  an  independent  nation  by  the 
principal  Powers  of  the  earth.  None  but  colored  persons  can 
be  citizens  or  hold  official  stations.  There  are  there  about 
fifty  churches,  belonging  to  all  the  different  denominations. 
The  ministry  and  membership  are  all  colored  persons,  with  the 
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exception  of  a few  individual  missionaries  connected  with  the 
missions.  There  are  also  schools,  seminaries,  and  a College, 
which  cost  $20,000toto  build.  All  the  professors  in  the  College 
are  colored  men. 

In  Liberia  there  is  no  agitation  of  the  question  of  mixture 
of  races,  social  equality,  or  negro  supremacy.  The  negro  alone 
is  there  supreme.  It  is  his  country  and  his  government,  and 
no  one  questions  his  right  to  suffrage  or  eligibility  to  office 
because  of  his  color.  An  educated  and  intelligent  colored  man, 
who  emigrated  in  1865,  writes:  “While  in  America,  I was 
weighed  down  with  the  thought  that  I was  constantly  in  the 
presence  of  those  who  considered  me  inferior  to  them,  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  I wear  the  dark  skin  given  me  by 
my  Creator.  * * * But  from  the  time  I landed  on  the  soil 

of  Africa,  down  to  the  present,  I have  felt  like  a new  man — I 
have  felt  as  free  as  the  air  we  breathe,  and  the  ponderous 
weight  of  human  bondage  has  rolled  from  off  my  soul.  My 
citizenship  is  acknowledged;  my  rights  respected  ; my  wrongs 
redressed;  and  my  manhood  fully  recognized  ! This  is  what 
Liberia  will  do  for  every  black  man  who  seeks  an  asylum  on 
the  soil  of  Africa.” 

A*  emigrants  must  necessarily  encounter  hardship  and  trials 
incident  to  emigration.  These  hardships  and  trials  are,  how- 
ever, no  greater  than  the  European  encounters  on  coming  to 
our  own  land,  or  than  our  own  people  meet  in  going  to  the  Ear 
West,  to  California,  or  to  the  Southern  and  South-Western 
States. 

On  their  arrival  in  Liberia,  emigrants  are  furnished  by  the 
Colonization  Society  with  provisions  and  shelter  for  six 
months;  single  persons  receive  ten  acres  of  land,  and  to  those 
having  families  a larger  grant  is  made,  of  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  acres. 

The  Society’s  ships  have  made  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
voyages,  and  not  one  of  the  vessels  with  emigrants  on  board 
has  been  wrecked  or  lost. 

He  who 

“plants  his  footsteps  in  the  sea, 

And  rides  upon  the  storm” 

has  wonderfully  cared  for  them. 


For  the  African  Repository, 

PENNSYLVANIA  COLONIZATION  SOCIETY. 

The  Forty-second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Col- 
onization Society  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  Society’s 
Rooms,  609  Walnut  street,  on  Monday,  October  12,  1868.  Dr. 
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J ohn  Bell  was  appointed  Chairman,  and  Bev.  Thomas  S.  Malcom 
Secretary. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  was  presented. 
During  the  past  year,  two  of  the  Yice  Presidents,  Hon.  Joseph 
R.  Ingersoll  and  Hon.  Edward  Coles,  were  removed  by  death. 
The  former  left  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  Pennsylvania  Col- 
onization Society,  of  which  he  was,  for  eighteen  years,  the 
esteemed  President.  The  latter  made  a handsome  bequest  to 
the  American  Colonization  Society,  of  which  he  had  been,  for 
many  years,  a Yice  President,  and  also  a Life  Director  by 
the  donation  of  one  thousand  dollars.  The  late  Treasurer, 
John  M.  Harper,  was  also  removed  by  death,  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

Mention  was  made  of  the  sailing  of  the  “ Golconda,”  with  451 
emigrants,  last  May,  and  especially  of  those  sent  in  her  by  an 
appropriation  of  one  thousand  dollars  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Colonization  Society.  Also  of  the  sailing  of  the  “ J.  M.  \Yrater- 
bury  ” for  Liberia,  with  a colored  captain,  mate,  and  crew, 
nearly  all  from  Philadelphia.  Also  the  departure  of  Prof.  M. 
H.  Freeman,  in  the  “Samson,”  on  his  return  to  Liberia,  with 
apparatus  for  the  College,  secured  by  his  efforts  to  the  amount 
of  about  five  hundred  dollars. 

The  prosperity  of  the  “Lincoln  Company,”  located  near 
Bexley,  oh  the  St.  John’s  river,  in  Grand  Bassa  County,  was 
stated.  One  of  them,  Jarrett  Kiel,  has  gone  to  the  new  interior 
settlement  of  “Finley,”  with  a party  of  thirty.  The  prosperity 
of  the  Barbadian  settlement  of  “ Crozerville”  was  spoken  of. 
It  is  expected  that  others  in  Barbados,  hearing  good  tidings 
from  Liberia,  will  desire,  at  their  own  expense,  to  join  the 
worthy  pioneers  who  went  from  that  beautiful  island. 

During  the  year  the  sum  of  $7,500  w'as  appropriated  to  the 
4merican  Colonization  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  out 
a company  of  promising  emigrants,  to  establish  a settlement 
to  be  known  as  “Brewerville,”  in  honor  of  the  generous  friend 
of  Liberia,  Charles  Brewer. 

Allusion  was  made  to  the  fact,  that  we  have  now  four  millions 
of  freed  men  accessible  to  our  philanthropic  efforts.  We  believe 
that  more  emigrants  than  ever  before  will  offer  to  go  to  Liberia. 
Soon  they  will  possess  intelligence  and  means.  We  feel  en- 
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couraged  to  go  forward  in  our  work,  seeking  to  bless  the  sons 
of  Africa  here  and  in  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

A communication  was  read  from  Eli  K.  Price,  Esq.,  President 
of  the  Society,  stating  that  his  duties  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Fairmount  Park  would  prevent  his  attendance,  and 
also  stating  that  it  appeared  to  him  “that  the  public,  white 
and  colored,  do  not  well  understand  or  appreciate  the  occasion 
there  is  for  Colonization  Societies,  and  that  some  declaration 
should  be  made,  declarative  of  our  purposes  and  prospect,  and 
sphere  of  usefulness.”  The  document  was  then  read,  as  follows  : 

“The  prevalence  of  the  sentiment  that,  with  the  extinction 
of  slavery  in  our  country,  the  useful  service  of  Colonization 
Societies  has  ceased,  and  that  they  are  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  colored  people  and  their  rights  as  American  citizens,  de- 
mand a declaration  on  the  part  of  such  Societies,  that  may  tend 
to  correct  an  erroneous  impression,  and  to  increase  their  use- 
fulness : 

“ We,  the  Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society,  do  therefore 
now  declare,  that  the  wonderful  Providential  deliverance  of 
about  four  millions  of  colored  persons  from  the  thraldom  of 
slavery,  has  in  nowise  diminished  the  field  of  our  operation 
'or  abated  the  motive  and  incentive  of  our  action  ; 

“That,  in  the  fact  of  the  freedom  of  choice  and  opportunity 
given  to  so  many  more  to  return  to  the  land  of  their  forefathers, 
we  see  the  prospect  that  many  more  will  be  willing  to  seek  a 
a home  where  they  and  their  children  will  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  a disparaging  social  prejudice  from  a distinction  of  color, 
and  find  scope  for  the  highest  social  development; 

“That  we  do  sincerely  rejoice  in  the  great  event  that  has 
restored  so  many  of  the  colored  race  to  their  inalienable  nat- 
ural rights;  that  our  Declaration  of  Independence  is  now  a 
legal  truth  ; that  they  are  recognized  by  law  as  citizens  of  th^ 
United  States,  and  have  perfect  right  to  make  this  the  country 
of  their  permanent  homes  ; 

“That  we  yet  believe  that  many,  in  the  exercise  of  a perfect 
freedom  of  choice,  will  desire  to  settle  in  Africa,  and  will  glad- 
ly embrace  opportunities  of  emigration  thither,  feeling  that 
they  will  have  there  free  scope  and  greater  consideration, 
exempt  from  an  unjust  prejudice,  with  a more  perfect  develop 
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ment  of  their  enterprise,  their  understandings,  and  their  man- 
hood; and  will  also  there  participate  in  our  great  purposes 
of  colonizing  Africa:  namely,  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  colonists,  the  suppression  of  slave-trading  on  the  coast  and 
in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  the  extension  there  of  Christian 
civilization  ; 

“That  they,  the  descendants  of  Africans,  will  feel  and  appre- 
ciate the  duty  to  be  solely  theirs,  of  becoming  the  actual  settlers 
on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  since  they  only  can  endure  the  climate  ; 
that  her  heathen  darkness  can  only  be  penetrated  by  them, 
and  by  them  mainly  “Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch  out  her  hands 
to  God  j”  that  they  alone,  and  are  yet,  to  execute  this  prophecy ; 

“That,  nevertheless,  we  hold  that  the  white  race  of  our 
country  are  under  the  deepest  obligation  to  justice,  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  God,  to  aid  in  this  work  of  the  civilization  of 
Africa,  as  some  reparation  for  the  great  wrong  of  their  ances- 
tors, both  North  and  South,  in  tearing  the  children  of  Africa 
from  their  native  homes,  and  in  holding  them  and  their  descend- 
ants in  slavery — a wrong  which  no  lapse  of  time  could  ripen  into 
right  or  validity  of  title — a wrong  which  we  can  best  cortipen- 
sate  by  returning  those  willing  to  go  to  their  fatherland,  to 
carry  with  them  the  Gospel  faith  and  truths ; to  plant  in  Africa 
Christianity,  with  Christian  education  and  Christian  civiliza- 
tion ; to  become  there  the  practical  missionaries  of  love  to  man 
and  love  to  God  : to  redeem  a continent  from  the  darkest  super- 
stition to  the  light  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  than  which  no 
higher  object  can  engage  the  attention,  or  employ  the  means 
of  a Christian  world.  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  all 
souls  are  alike  precious  to  Him.  Uncounted  millions  die  there 
in  each  generation,  without  ever  having  heard  of  Him  ‘who 
hath  abolished  death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light 
through  the  Gospel/  ‘God  our  Saviour ' ‘will  have  all  men 
to  be  saved,  and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  Truth/  ” 

On  motion  of  Yice  President  E.  F.  Kivinus,  it  was 

Resolved , That  the  foregoing  Declaration  be  adopted  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society. 

It  was  also 

Resolved , That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  the 
President,  for  the  preparation  of  the  document  communicated 
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to  us  and  unanimously  adopted  by  us  at  our  annual  meeting,  as 
an  able  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  Pennsylvania  Colon- 
ization Society. 

The  following  Officers  and  Managers  were  elected,  by  ballot, 
for  the  ensuing  year  : 

President — Eli  K.  Price. 

Vice  Presidents — Gerard  Ralston,  John  Bell,  M.  D.,  James 
Bayard,  George  B.  Wood,  M.  D.,  Stephen  Colwell,  Howard 
Malcom,  D.  I). , Hugh  L.  Hodge,  M.  D.,  William  B.  Stevens,  I).  D., 
Samuel  II.  Perkins,  Joseph  Harrison,  William  F.  Packer,  Alex- 
ander Brown,  E.  F.  Rivinus,  M.  D.,  Archibald  McIntyre,  W.  L. 
Helfenstein,  W.  H.  Allen,  LL.  D.,  David  Stewart,  Charles  M. 
Reed.  John  Marston,  U.  S.  N.,  S.  S.  Schmucker,  D.  D.,  Thomas 
Sully,  John  W.  Claghorn,  Matthew  Simpson,  D.  D.,  James  Pol- 
lock, William  E.  Schenck,  D.  D.,  L.  P.  Gebhard,  M.  D.,  George 
D.  Boardman,  D.  D.,  Thomas  M.  Howe,  John  A.  Brown,  Sam- 
uel A.  Crozer,  Asa  Packer,  T.  De  Witt  Talmadge,  Alfred  R. 
Potter,  J.  Spencer  Kennard,  A.  Pardee,  Albert  Barnes,  Ambrose 
White,  Theophilus  Stork.  D.  D.,  James  M.  Pendleton,  D.  D., 
C.  H.  Payne. 

Recording  Secretary — John  W.  Dulles. 

Treasurer — Peter  C.  Hollis. 

Managers — William  V.  Pettit,  Thomas  S.  Malcom,  Arthur 
M.  Burton,  Daniel  L.  Collier,  Samuel  E.  Appleton,  Edward  D. 
Marchant,  Alexander  Reed,  D.  D.,  James  M.  Ferguson,  J.  P. 
Michellon,  Robert  B.  Davidson,  George  W.  Fahnestock,  John 
T.  Lewis. 

Corresponding  Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer — 
Thomas  S.  Malcom.  T.  S.  M. 


DEATH  OF  FRIENDS  OF  THE  CAUSE. 

Few  men  have  passed  through  a long  life  more  usefully,  and 
left  a more  precious  character,  than  the  Hon.  Walter  Lowrie, 
for  thirty  years  the  zealous  and  judicious  Secretary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  who  died  at  his 
residence  in  New  York,  on  the  14th  of  December.  Mr.  Low- 
rie held  several  important  public  positions  in  early  life:  a 
member  of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  Senator  of  the  United 
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States  for  a full  term,  and  afterwards  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Senate  for  several  years,  resigning  the  latter  to  devote 
himself  to  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions.  Mr.  Lowrie  fully 
recognized  the  wise  philanthropy  on  which  the  American 
Colonization  Society  is  founded;  and  was  one  of  its  Managers 
for  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  his  removal  from 
Washington  to  New  York,  and  a Yice  President  since  Decem- 
ber 15,  1836. 

Among  the  victims  of  the  recent  terrible  steamboat  disaster 
on  the  Ohio  river  was  George  W.  Fahnestock,  Esq.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, a Life  Member  of  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
and  a generous  supporter  of  many  of  the  benevolent  enter- 
prises of  the  country.  The  writer  was  permitted  to  know 
Mr.  Fahnestock  somewhat  intimately,  and  to  spend  several 
days  with  him  last  May  at  Savannah,  he  being  there  on 
pleasure  and  we  on  business  in  connection  with  the  reception 
and  departure  of  our  spring  expedition  for  Liberia.  He  was 
a pure-minded,  tender-hearted,  and  earnest  Christian,  whose 
sudden  death  is  a severe  loss  to  the  cause  of  African  Coloniza- 
tion, in  which  he  felt  a lively  and  increasing  interest. 

Few  men  have  departed  this  life  more  respected  and  more 
lamented,  and  of  whom  it  can  more  truly  be  said,  he  has  done 
what  he  could  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  his  fellow- 
men,  than  Henry  H.  Reynolds,  E^q.,  of  Kingston,  New  York, 

, who  died  suddenly,  at  his  family  home,  November  23,  in  the 
fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  His  interest  in  the  cause  of  African 
Colonization  was  intelligent  and  abiding.  At  the  last  Anni- 
versary of  the  Society  he  was  present  as  a Delegate  from  New 
York,  and  was  an  earnest  and  useful  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  on  that  occasion.  Soon  after  his  return  home,  he 
travelled  one  hundred  miles  on  purpose  to  attend  a Colonization 
meeting  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  which  he  made  an  address, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  contributed  thirty  dollars,  in 
addition  to  a recent  liberal  donation  to  the  cause,  to  constitute 
Rev.  John  Hall,  D.  D.,  a Life  Member  of  the  American  Colo- 
nization Society. 
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THE  VEY  LANGUAGE. 

We  are  indebted  to  a gentleman  of  Philadelphia,  remark- 
able for  his  love  and  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  color, 
for  the  following  extract  from  a communication  received  by 
him  from  Professor  Blyden.  The  Yeys  are  among  the  most 
interesting  of  the  Aborigines  of  the  Eepublic  of  Liberia : 

“ Monrovia,  October  10,  1868. 

“Dear  Sir:  The  natives  around  us,  Mohammedan  and 
Pagan,  are  eagerly  crying  for  instruction.  Some  Yey  men 
called  upon  me  a few  months  ago  to  ask  me  to  procure  for 
them  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  language.  They 
had  heard  that  Mr.  Koelle,  a German  Missionary,  who, 
some  j^ears  ago,  was  at  Cape  Mount  studying  the  Yey  lan- 
guage, had  translated  some  portion  of  the  Bible  into  that 
language.  I at  once  wrote  to  a friend  in  England  for  assist- 
ance in  the  matter.  My  friend  made  application  to  Pev.  Mr. 
Yenn,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Societ}7,  but  was  informed 
that  no  portion  of  the  Scriptures  had  been  translated  into  Yey; 
and  Mr.  Yenn  suggested  that  Professor  Blyden  might  do 
something  towards  performing  so  desirable  a work.  I had 
already  begun  the  study  of  the  Yey  language,  of  which,  you 
are  aware,  the  alphabet  was  invented  by  the  natives  them- 
selves, who  keep  up  constant  correspondence  among  them- 
selves in  that  language,  which  they  also  teach  in  schools 
established  in  every  considerable  village. 

“ I continue  to  devote  what  spare  moments  I have  to  the 
study  of  this  interesting  language.  1 would  not  like  to  see 
this  indigenous  literature  fall  into  disuse;  because  it  is  a stand- 
ing vindication  of  the  negro  against  the  charge  of  incapacity 
for  invention,  with  which  he  has  been  branded;  and  it  is 
capable  of  further  development  into  a very  respectable  lan- 
guage. “ Yery  respectfully,  yours, 

“Edward  W.  Blyden." 


ENGLISH  LIBERALITY— A GOOD  EXAMPLE. 

An  English  friend  has  recently  been  setting  a good  example, 
which  many  individuals  among  us  might  follow,  with  much 
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profit  to  the  Colonization  cause.  Robert  Arthington,  Esq.,  of 
Leeds,  has  sent  One  Thousand  Pounds , to  be  “laid  out  in  send- 
ing persons  to  Liberia  in  whom  it  is  unmistakably  evident  that 
they  have  the  highest  welfare  of  Africa  at  heart,”  and  expresses 
the  hope  that  nineteen  perspns  may  join  him,  each  to  give  five 
thousand  dollars,  so  as  to  raise  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  the  use  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  during  the 
year  upon  which  we  have  just  entered.  The  large  majority  of 
the  applicants  for  passage  to  Liberia  are  of  the  class  designated 
by  our  generous  friend,  and  we  commend  his  plan  and  example 
to  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  carry  it  out.  There  are 
many  among  us  who  could  do  it  with  perfect  ease. 


FIFTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  Fifty-Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Coloni- 
zation Society  will  be  held  in  the  First  Baptist  Church,  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  on  Teusday,  January  19,  1869,  at  7^ 
o’clock  P.  M.,  when  Addresses  may  be  expected  from  Eev. 
Benjamin  I.  Haight,  D.  D.,  of-New  York;  Ex-President  Jo- 
seph J.  Roberts  of  Liberia;  and  Rev.  S.  Ireneus  Prime,  D.  D., 
of  New  York. 

The  Board  of  Directors  will  commence  its  Annual  Session 
at  12  o’clock  M.  of  the  same  day,  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Society, 
corner  of  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  Four-and-a-half  street, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

These  meetings  are  looked  forward  to  with  much  interest. 
Many  great  and  important  questions  will  doubtless  be  con- 
sidered. 


INTELLIGENCE  FROM  LIBERIA. 

Letters  bearing  date  to  November  11  have  been  received 
at  the  Colonization  Rooms  from  Monrovia  and  Cape  Palmas,  ' 
reporting . the  emigrants  landed  from  the  Grolconda  at  those 
places  “ to  continue  to  do  well,”  and  that  the  crops  of  rice 
and  sugar  throughout  Liberia  promise  to  be  very  abundant. 
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THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  TARIFF. 

Sugar,  coffee,  and  cocoa  are  the  only  agricultural  products  which  Liberia 
has  thus  far  raised  in  any  considerable  quantities,  in  exchange  for  which  her 
people  require  our  breadstuff's  and  manufactures.  The  United  States  is  their 
natural  and  principal  market.  But  by  the  time  they  pay  frieght  both  ways, 
and  our  dnty,  which  must  be  paid  in  gold,  there  is  sometimes  loss  to  the 
sender  of  the  sugar  and  cocoa,  and  the  shipper  of  the  coffee  is  deprived  of 
much  of  his  profit.  The  custom  house  charges  also  act  as  a discrimination 
against  ourselves  in  the  commerce  of  the  African  Republic. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  encourage  and  secure  this  growing  trade  by  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  duties  on  Liberian-grown  sugar,  coffee  and  cocoa, 
or  by  admitting  them  free?  The  customs  would  suffer  but  little,  but  Liberia 
would  receive  a good  impetus,  and  her  trade  be  bound  to  the  United  States. 

We  are  glad  to  state  that  this  important  matter  is  attracting  public  atten- 
tion, and  that  petitions  to  Congress  on  the  subject,  of  which  the  following  is 
a copy,  are  in  circulation  in  the  New  England  States  : 

“ To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
in  Congress  assembled : 

This  petition  of  the  undersigned  respectfully  showeth  : That  emigrants 

from  the  United  States  have,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  built  up  the  Republic 
of  Liberia  in  Africa  ; that  this  Republic  has  rendered  effective  service  in  sup- 
pressing the  slave  trade,  and  in  offering  an  asylum  for  recaptured  Africans, 
liberated  slaves,  and  the  oppressed  of  their  race  from  America ; that  thou- 
sands of  this  race  are  now  appealing  to  the  Colonization  Society  for  a passage 
to  the  said  Republic,  but  that  they  are  poor,  and  destitute  of  the  capital 
necessary  for  opening  up  a new  country,  having  been  deprived  of  the  fruit 
of  their  labor,  they  and  their  fathers,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 

In  consideration  whereof,  and  with  a view  to  promote  trade  with  Africa 
and  prevent  its  diversion  to  other  countries,  we  urgently  request,  as  a measure 
dictated  by  equity,  Christian  philanthropy,  and  sound  national  feeling,  that 
your  honorable  body  would  be  pleasqd  to  pass  an  act  admitting  the  products 
of  Liberia  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States  free  from  all  duties.  And  as  in 
duty  bound,  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray.” 


SYNOD  OF  CHICAGO  AND  COLONIZATION. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  (0.  S.)  Synod  of  Chicago,  held  at 
Chicago,  Illinois,  the  following  action  was  had  : 

“ On  motion  of  Dr.  Caudee,  the  Rev.  George  S.  Inglis  was  invited  to  address 
the  Synod  in  behalf  of  the  American  Colonization  Society. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Jared  M.  Stone,  the  following  was  adopted:  The  Synod, 
having  "listened  to  tire  address  of  R,ev.  George  S.  Inglis  on  the  subject  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  this  great 
enterprise  to  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  the  churches  in  our  connection.” 
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ITEMS  OP  INTELLIGENCE. 

Death  of  Rev.  Edward  Boeklen. — Onr  readers  will  be  pained  to  learn  of 
the  death  of  Rev.  Edward  Boeklen,  of  the  Alexander  High  School  in  Liberia- 
Onr  former  letters  mentioned  his  severe  sickness  and  improvement.  This 
attack  was  brought  on  by  exposure.  He  had  a relapse,  and  died  of  malignant 
bilious  fever,  September  28th.  He  was  a man  of  devoted  piety,  great  energy, 
and  of  an  earnest  self-sacrificing  spirit.  He  was  also  a fine  scholar,  and  was 
anxious  to  make  the  school,  not  only  self-supporting,  but  to  raise  the  standard 
of  education.  In  these  efforts  he  spared  not  himself,  and,  in  his  zeal  to  do 
good,  he' exposed  himself,  perhaps,  too  much.  He  was  brought  down  to 
Monrovia  just  before  his  death,  to  the  house  of  our  missionary,  Mr.  B.  V.  R. 
James,  who  did  everything  possible  for  his  comfort.  Mr.  Boeklen  was  a native 
of  Germany,  and  was  truly  a good  man. -^-Foreign  Missionary. 

Steam  on  the  Nyassa. — The  mail  steamer  Cambrian,  at  Capetown,  South 
Africa,  from  England,  had  as  passengers  Capt.  Faulkner,  late  of  the  17th 
Lancers,  and  several  other  officers,  who  arranged,  at  their  own  cost  and  ven- 
ture, a fresh  expedition  to  the  regions  of  the  Zambezi  and  Nyassa.  “ Capt. 
Faulkner,”  says  the  South  African  Advertiser , “is  well  and  favorably  known 
as  one  of  the  search-party  sent  out  last  year  by  the  Government  to  ascertain 
the  fate  of  Dr.  Livingstone.  His  object  now,  along  with  his  associates,  is  to 
combine  sport  and  exploration  ; to  steam  along  Nyassa  to  its  northern  extrem- 
ity, explore  its  eastern  shore,  and  hunt  the  country  down  from  thence  to  the 
Zambezi.  The  steamer  they  have  built  for  this  purpose,  and  which  accom- 
panies them,  is  in  no  fewer  than  seventy-five  sections,  and  will  look  as  elegant 
as  she  is  substantial  in  build,  and  ingeniously  convenient  in  all  her  arrange- 
ments. She  is  two  masted,  schooner-rigged,  with  curtained  awnings  provided 
amidships  and  in  the  quarter.” 


Receipts  of  the  American  Colonization  Society, 

From  the  20 th  of  November  to  the  20 th  of  December , 1868. 


New  Hampshire. 

Con  cord— Mrs.  T.  D.  Merrill,  to 
const.  William  Chadboukne 
Haven  a Life  Member 

Hanover  Centre—1 “Collected  from 
a few  individuals  of  his  peo- 
ple,” by  Rev.  Bezaleel  Smith... 


Vermont. 

Pitts  ford — B y Hon.S.  H.  Kellogg, 
viz:  Aug.  Hamiuond,  S.  _H. 

Kellogg,  Asa  Nourse,  H.  F.  Da- 
throp,  J.  S.  Randall.  Miss  Chioe 
Powers,  each  So;  John  Stearns, 
$3;  T.  C.  Wheaton,  A.  D.  Tiffa- 
ny, II.  F.  Tiffany,  A.  N.  Love- 


land, T.  D.  Hall,  M.  P.  Hum- 
phrey, Frankliu  Burditt,  each 
$2;  G N.  Eayres.  E.  H.  Drury, 

S.  D.  Winslow.  <’  Granger,  C. 

T.  Colburn,  A.  M Caverly,  A. 
C.  Kellogg,  D.  i . Peabody,  W. 
Barnard,  G.  H.  simonds,  C.  A. 
Hitchcock.  J.  Powers,  W.  B. 


Shaner,  a Friend,  each  SI 61  0C> 

randon  By  Rev.  J.  K.Con  verse, 
viz:  E Selden,  B.  A.  Good- 
rich, each  $10;  Justus  Hyatt, 

So 25  00 


86  00 

Massachusetts. 

Lowell— Dr.  L.  Keese,  to  const. 

Rev.  Horace  James  a Life 


$30  00 


4 001 
34  00 
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Member,  by  Rev.  J oseph  Tracy, 


D.  D 30  00 

Connecticut. 

By  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  ($129.) 

Windsor  Locks— Mrs.  L.  P.  Dex- 
ter  5 00 

Windsor— Rev.  Mr.  Tuttle 2 00 

Eartfcrd  — H Pti rv  Reney  $5;  Ed. 

Boiles,  $3 ; Mrs.  Jarvis,  $2 10  00 


Mount  Carmel — Dea.  Willis  Good- 
year, 2;  Mrs.  C.  Dickerman, 

$1;  Mr.  Bassett,  50cts;  James 
Ives,  $2;  Mr.  Grannis,  81;  J. 
Dickerman,  SI;  Miss  Ann 
Dickerman,  50cts;  1’.  H.  Samp- 
son, $1 ; Mrs.  H.  G.  Dickerman, 

$1 20  00 

Milford— Mrs.  J.  S.  Rogers,  H.  O. 

Pinneo,  each  $lu;  A.  Clark,  $2.  22  00 

Bridgeport—  George  Spalding,  $5 ; 

E.  Birdsie,  SI 6 00 

Norwalk—  Mrs.  S.  Stewart,  Judge 
Butler,  A.  E.  Beard,  W.S.  Lock- 

wood,  each  $5 10  00 

Derby— Willis  Hotchkiss,  S3 ; J.  J. 
Brown,  $1;  Mrs.  M.  F.  Can- 

field,  SI 5 00 

Birmingham — N.  B.  Sanford,  Dea. 

D.  Bassett,  each  $5 10  00 

New  Haven— Eli  Whitney,  Mrs. 

H.  F.  Whitney,  each  $5 10  00 

Suffleld  — George  Douglass,  $2; 

Mrs.  Orville  Douglass,  $1 3 00 

Enfield—  Mrs.  Hamilton, $5;  Mrs. 

Hemy  Woot.ward,  SI 6 00 

Warehouse  Pood— Judge  Barnes, 

Mr.  Hawkins,  each  $5 10  00 

Fitchville— Mrs.  S.  Raymond 10  00 


129  00 

NEW  YORK. 

Kingston — H.  H.  Reynolds  and 
family,  annual  contribution, 
to  const.  Rw.  Wm.  A.  Shaw 

a Life  Member 50  00 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Orcutt,  ($444.) 

New  York  City— Stewart  Brown, 

$100;  W.S.  Gilman.  $50;  I.  N. 

Phelps,  $30;  Mrs.  Eliza  Downer, 
Norman  White,  each $25;  Theo. 
Gilman,  $20 ; Henry  Kelly, 

John  A.  Hardenburgh,  Samuel 
Marsh,  each  $10;  G.  A.  Sage, 
Hezekiah  King,  Cash,  J.  E. 
Hedges,  David  Jacobus,  Jno. 

J.  Tucker,  Abraham  Lent.  H. 
Zabriskie.  Cash,  each  $5;  Rev. 

G.  L.  Shearer,  Mrs.  Wm.  S. 
Vanderbilt,  Mrs.  J.  Lambert, 
each  $1 ; North  Presb.  Church, 

$30,  to  const,  their  pastor.  Rev. 

Thos.  Street,  a Life  Member.  358  00 
Albany—  Roht.  H.  Pruyn,  Mrs. 

M.  L.  Abbe,  S Lagrange,  Jus- 
tus F.  Taylor,  F.  J.  Barnard, 

I.  W.  Vosburgh,  Miss  S.  Y. 
Lansing,  Peter  Mon  teath 80  00 


Schenectady— Hon.  A.  McMullen  6 

Brooklyn — Mrs.  Mary  Crane 1 

494  00 

New  Jersey. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Orcutt,  ($239.) 

Bridgeton— Robert  S.  Buck,  $50  ; 

Judge  Elmer,  $40;  John  T. 

Nixon,  $15;  C.  E.  Elmer,  B.  C. 
Nichols,  J.  N.  Bodine,  eac  h $10; 

W.  G.  Nixon.  Dr.  Wm.  Elmer, 
each  $5 ; J.  T.  Brown,  James  J. 
Reeves.  H.  B.  Shoemaker, 

Theo.  Trenchard,  each  $2;  Mrs. 


Mary  Fithian,  $1 154  00 

Camden — A.  Browning.  $20;  A. 

W.  Markley,$10:  Judge  Wood- 
hull,  P.  L.  Voorhces,  Dr. 
Schenck,  Dr.  Cooper,  Thos. 
McKeen,  Jas.  M.  Scovel,  each 

$5  60  00 

Rahway— Miss  Lucy  H.  Eddy 25  00 

239  00 

District  of  Columbia. 
Washington— Miscellaneous 259  88 

Ohio. 

By  Rev.  P.  O.  Plimpton.  ($21.) 

Ashtabula— L.  M.  Crosby 5 00 

Bainesville—E.  Perry 10  00 

Perry  Lake  county.— The  Disciple 
Church 6 00 

21  00 


, England. 

Deed.?— Robert  Arthington,  Esq., 
to  be  *4  laid  out  in  sending  per- 
sons to  Liberia  in  whom  it  is 
unmistakably  evident  that 
they  have  the  highest  welfare 
of  Africa  at  heart,”  ten  Bank 
of  England  notes  for  £100  each, 
sold  for 6,606  14 

FOR  REPOSITORY. 

Maine  —Poi-tland — Wm.  Scott, 

for  1868 1 00 

M A SS  ACHUS  ETTS— Hubbard  strrwn, 

Mrs.  L.  W.  Potter,  for  1869 1 00 

Connecticut— Middletown— Mrs. 

Sarah  L.  Whittlesey,  for  1869...  1 00 

N kw  York  — Rome  — Benj.  N. 
Huntington,  to  Jan.  1, 1899,  $3 ; 
Brooklyn — Almon  Merwin,.  to 
Aug.  i,  1869,  $1;  by  Rev.  Dr. 

Orcutt 4 00 

Indiana — Bloomington — Rev.  E. 
Ballantine,  D.  D.,  for  1869,  $i ; 
Sardinia—  G.  J.  Stafford,  for 


1,  $1 

2 

00 

Repository ;.... 

00 

Donations 

7,639 

14 

Miscellaneous.—. 

88 

Total 

02 

8 8 
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